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to the amouut of 1*. at the least, shall on conviction 
thereof before a justice of the peace at the discretion 
of the justice either be committed to the common 
gaol or house of correction, there to be im- 
prisoned only, or to bo imprisoned and kept to bard 
labour for any term not exceeding three months, 
or else shall forfeit and pay, over and above the 
amount of the injury done, such sum of money not 
exceeding 51., os to the justice shall seem meet ; and 
whosoever having been convicted of any such offence 
oither against this or any former Act of Parliament 
shall afterwards commit any of the said offences in 
this section before mentioned, and Bkall be con- 
victed thereof in like manner, shall for such 
second offence be committed to the common gaol or 
house of correction, there to be kept to hard labour 
for such term, not exceeding 12 months, os the con- 
victing justice shall think fit ; and whosoever, having 
been twice convicted of any such offence (whether 
both or cither of such convictions shall have taken 
place before or after the passing of this Act), shall 
afterwards commit any of the said offences in this 
section before mentioned, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanour, and being convicted thereof Bhall be liablo 
at the discretion of the Court to be imprisoned for 
any term not exceeding two years, with or without 
hard labour, and with or without solitary confinement, 
and if a male under the age of 16 years, with or with- 
out whipping. 

§ 23. Damaging other plants in gardens, &c. — Who- 
soever shall unlawfully and maliciously destroy, or 
damage with intent to destroy, any plant, root, fruit, or 
vegetable production growing in any garden, orchard, 
nursery ground, hothouse, greenhouse, or conservatory, 
shall, on conviction thereof before ajustico of the 
peace, at the discretion of the justice, either bo com- 
mitted to the common gaol or house of correction, 
there to bp imprisoned only, or to be imprisonod and 
kept to hard labour for any term not exceeding six 
mouths, or else shall forfeit and pay over and above 
the injury done such Bum of money not exceeding 
20/. as to the justice shall seem meet ; and whosoever 
having been convicted of any such offence, either 
against this or any former Act of Parliament, 
shall afterwards commit any of the said offences 
in this section before mentioned, shall be guilty 
of felony, and being convicted thereof, shall be 
liablo at the discretion of the Court to he imprisoned 
for any term not exceeding two years, with or without 
hard labour, and with or without solitary confine- 
ment, and if a male under the age of 16 years, 
with or without whipping. 

5 24. Damaging plants grown for food, l(C., not in 
gardens, <j -c. — Whosoever shall unlawfully and 
maliciously destroy, or damage with intent to destroy, 
any cultivated root or plant used for tho food of 
man or beast, or for medicine, or for distilling, or 
for dyeing, or for or |_in the course of any manu- 
facture, and growing iq any land, open or enclosed, 
not boing a garden, orchard or nursery ground, 
shall on conviction thereof before a justico of the 
peace, at the discretion of tho justice, either be 
committed to tho common gaol or houso of correction, 
there to bo imprisoned only, or to be imprisoned and 
kept to hard labour for any term not exceeding one 
month, or else shall forfeit and pay, over and above the 
amount of the injury done, such sum of money not 
exceeding 20s., as to the justice shall scorn meet, and 
in default of payment, together with the costs, if 
ordered, shall be committed as aforesaid for any term 
not exceeding one month, unless payment be Booner 
made ; and whosoever, having been convicted of any 
such offence, oither agaiust this or any former Act of 
Parliament, shall afterwards commit any of the said 
offences in this section bofore mentioned, and shall be 
convicted thereof in like mauner, shall be committed to 
tho common gaol or house of correction, there to be kept 
to hard labour for such term not exceeding six months, 
as the convicting justice shall think fit. Lincoln's Inn. 



PINUS ARISTATA, Engelmann: 

A NEW NO ltTH AMERICAN CONIFER. 

(We find the following in the new number ol the Tranaac 
of tho Academy of Sciences of St. Louie, for which wi 
indebted to our Mond, Dr. Engelmann. J 
Durino his first botanical expedition to the Pike's 
Peak region, Dr. Parry, in searching for James’ 
Pinus flexilis, found, instead of one, two five-leaved 
Pines, which evidently had been confounded by Dr. 
James ; thus the discrepancies of his description are 
fully explained. Uis general description of the tree 
and the edible seeds belong to what we now ni 
P. flexilis, while the “ erect cones” (smaller than tli 
of P. rigida) “with unarmed scales "must be eit 
very imperfect young ones of this, or old ones of the 
new species, which had lost their awns. 

Pinus aristata, spec. nov. ; arbor mediocris seu humilia; 



atis masculls ovatis involucro 4-phyllo munitis in 
w oval at acumiuaUe persiatentia Btipitatis, anthe- 
i ad umbonem parvuiem aingulum vcl binoa 
leutia femiueis orectia herbaceo-ccblnatia atro-pur- 

r bilia ovatia horiaontalibus vio'.— f >- - — - — 

rum eloogsto-cuneatarum apopbysi rhoi 



•sins of the Snowy Range, Dr. Parry, 1861 and 1862 ; 1 
Messrs. Hall and Harbour, (Coll. Ho. 630; 1862. Also t 
on the heights of the Coocbetopa Pass, nearly S.W. of s 
Pike’s Peak, (altitude over 10,000 feet), where Captain e 
Ounnison discovered in 1853 what seems to be this * 
species without fruit ; (see Pac. R. R. Rep. II., p. 130) ; 
the leaves which I could compare are those of our s 
plant FL end of June and beginning of July. Flourish- ] 
ing best in tho higher elevations and never descending I 
below 9000 feet, in its lower ranges not ripening its t 
fruits as well as on the bleak heights, this truly alpine 
species — in that respect our representative of tho 
European P. Pumilio— characterises the highest belt 
of timber on the peaks of Colorado. On sheltered 
slopes a tree 40 or 50 feet high and 1-2 feet in diameter, c 
it becomes a straggling bush, prostrate, andalmostcrcep g 
ing, on the bleak summits of the high ridges. The bark c 
is thin and scaly, even in older trees not more than 1 
3 or 4 lines thick, of a light grayish-brown colour ; that c 
of theyounger branches smooth, with many large vesicles c 
containing a clear fluid balsam, which remains between r 
tho layers of the old bark. Wood white, tough, not i 
very resinous: of extremely slow growth, so that a v 
small smooth-barked stem of 13 lines diameter exhi- c 
bited about SO annual rings, all between J and j, line i 
wide, the smaller ones consisting of 3-6, the widest c 
ones of 15-25 layers of cells, each cell 0.007 line in \ 
diameter. A tree of 2 feet thickness would at that t 
rate indicate an age of over 1000 years ; but the annual c 
rings of larger trees growing in favoured situations are i 
wider, and if a specimen sent by Dr. Parry is not mis- t 
labelled, sometimes as wide as J line, giving the largest 1 
trees a probable age of 600-800 years. Branches spread- i 
ing, very often many of them twisted, stunted, or ] 
dead; the larger branches and the stem itself fro- i 
quently covered with young branches or shoots, which c 
seem to keep life in the old trunk. Loaves crowded I 
from the axils of ovate, acuminate, brittle, at first I 
light brown scales, which, persisting longer than the i 
leaves themselves, cover the branches with their rough i 
blackish remains ; leaves light green on both sides i 
without white dots, mostly wi h numerous exsudatious i 
of white resin, usually curved upwards, entire on edges I 
and keel, abruptly acutish, stouter in fruit bearing, I 
more slender in such trees as produce principally male i 
flowers, in very robust specimens II and rarely eveu i 
lj k usually about 1 inch long; on storile branches c 
sira-ght and horizontal, “giving the branches the i 
appearance of so many bottle brushes." The vaginal < 
consist of 7-8 oblong scales with fringed margins, ad- I 
pressed aud forming a sheath 8-4 lines long on the i 
young leaf, soon spreading and squarrose, falling off in 1 
the second or third year. Many lanceolate acuminate | 
scales, perulas, sheathe the lower part of the young i 
shoots ; shorter and broader bracts, bearing in their t 
axils the male aments, follow uoxt. The aments i 
together form a very short spike, or rather head, 6 or i 
8 lines long ; often these heads persist on the axis for \ 
two or even throe years with a few buuches of leaves ■ 
above each one, giving tho appearance of a leafy spike i 
1 or 1} inches long 1 I have seen branches with 16 i 
spaces where male flowers once grow, proving that i 
leaves were persistent for 16 years— a fact unheard of i 
among Pines, whoeo leaves are said to endure generally i 
only three years. The stipitato oval ament 3-4 1. long, i 
lies a proper involucrum of four oblong sc ties or bracts f 
of equal length. It seems that the involucrum of the t 
male ament and the form of tho ament end of tho i 
anthers, together with the fruit, and seed, offer cha- f 
meters of importance for the distinction aud arrange- ; 
menc of species, hitherto neglected, probably becausa I 
iivingnaturebasuotbeenstudiedosdiligontlya8thedried I 

mummies of the herbaria, aud these contain so few good I 
flowering specimens of Pines ; the number of leaves, i 
so much relied on, is of secondary consideration, and is i 
often calculated to * mislead, separating the most 
natural uffluities, such as our Cembroid Nut Pines with I 
1-5 leaves, or the Pmeoid Pines (P. Pmeo, P. Sabi- ( 
mans, P. Torreyaun) with 2-5 leaves. P. sylveetris has t 
an oval ament 3 1. long, with an involucrum of 8 equal < 
lance-linear acute Beales in the axil of a lanceolate i 
recurved bract, which is deciduous with the ament ; 1 
anther with a short nearly entire crista. P. austriaca i 
baa a cylindric curved ament II inches long, with an i 
involucrum of about 10 very unequal and almost 1 
distichous oval scales, in the axil of a linear-lanceolate e 
recurved persistent bract ; anther, with a semicircular i 
entire crista, large enough to entirely hide the body e 
of the anther in the yet closed ament, and give the 1 
latter the appearance of a young cone. Crista of the t 
anther scarcely indicated by a knob, smaller than in s 
any Pine examined by me. Female aments single, or c 
two together, near the end of the young shoot, bristling i 
with the lauceolate aristate erect Beales, of a purple- s 
black color. Cones oval, obtuse, 21-21 inches long, f 
about half as much in diameter, often covered with t 
resin as if varnished ; their purplish-brown or blackish i 
color is found also in a little group of alpine Pines of f 
the Popocatepetl with 3-5 leaves, discovered by Roezl. t 
Bracts, as in all Pines, not obliterated (“ evanidso ”) as t 
is usually stated, but much altered, and rathor \ 
indistinct ; more or less thickened and partly connate t 
wjth the base of the scale; in our species, only the t 
upper obtuse mucronate part membranaceous and free ; « 
scales 10-15 1. long and 4-6 1. wide at their exposed f 
part; transverse ridge of tho rhombio rather flat c 
protuberance of the scale very conspicuous; the r 
Blender mucro or awn, from the small rhombic central e 



knob, 2-3 1. long, curved upwards, at last tortuous and 
easily broken off, has suggested the name for the 
species. Seed nearly 3 1. long, with the obovate wing 
6-71. long; embryo in all the seeds examined by me 
with 7 short cotyledons. 

Systematically, this species belongs to Endlicher’s 
section Pseudostrobus, which comprises many 
Mexican, Borne Central American, and a single West 
Iudian species; it is its only representative in the 
territory of the United States. 



Home Correspondence. 

Regenes Park .— The article at p. 771 on this park 
contains much good sense, though it must not be for- 
gotten that the trees Mr. Cowper cut down were long 
condemned. During the time Lord John Manners was 
First Commissioner, these trees were examined by very 
competent persons, and it was concluded that the only 
chance of saving them was by digging the earth and 
renewing the soil around them. This, however, failed 
in restoring them to vitality. Whether Mr. Cowper 
would have done better in replanting the avenue is a 
question of taste, but I do not think that the Italian gar- 
den, as a means of immediate decoration, is ill designed 
or ill placed. I perfectly agree, however, that it would bo 
very improper to fill the parks up with gardening of 
this description. In some spots, where trees and sward 
cannot conveniently grow, flower-beds well laid out are 
in good taste. The flowor beds in Hyde Park are 
admirable, and those in Battersea Park still better. 
But the principal object should be to retain the 
character of a park, and to depend for effect on judicious 
planting, well massed, which in skilful hands inay he 
made to give variety, distance, and upparout change 
of level. Kensington Gardens are beautiful, and owe 
their beauty to these principles. In the Regent’s Park 
there is a large snrlnce, presenting in hot weather 
so bald and bare a look that it might be 
mistaken by one of the neighbouring camels for its 
native plain. It might be made to give a very different 
effect by the judicious arrangement of trees and shrubs, 
breaking them with glades, or grouping them against 
the sky line, where the nature of tho ground permitted 
it. Shady avenues might be made for those who walk ,- 
spaces, surrounded by cool trees, left for the assembling 
of a crowd, and perhaps a soft road made for those 
who ride. Another ndvuntngo of the plan I propose, 
would be, that distinct means of communication might 
be made from one part of the park to another. 1 do 
not mean for carriages, but for thoao on foot. 
Nothiug can be at present moro unsightly than tho 
paths which cross the parks. Each year they assume 
a different form and size. The gravel struggles into 
the Grass, advancing like a wave on the sea shore in 
every variety of indentation, though all this might bo 
avoided by a little judicious control. It would be also 
very desirable that the police and cleaning of the parks 
should be better. I am told that as evening closes in 
most of the parka present very disgraceful scenes, 
while the litter of dirty paper, besides other unsavoury 
relics, is little pleasing to the eye. Tho truth 

is, the park constables have both too much 
aud too little to do. They should be replaced, 
with the exception of those who have lodges, hy working 
gardeners, aud the parks placed under the control of 
the metropolitan police. England has been long re- 
markable, not only for the beauty of its gardening, but 
for the taste which presided equally over the villa 
pleasure ground and the lordly demesne. We have 
been in the habit of expressing the greutest admiration 
for our parks. Let it be then a national feeling which 
provides for their utmost embellishment, their due 
care, and renders them neither the privilege of a few 
nor the riot of the many. B. 11. 

Vermin and Traps. — It is a common observation 
that cases of brutality to horses, asses, and other large 
quadrupeds, are much lesB frequently witnessed now 
than they were some time ago. This is no doubt 
owing to tho geueral increase of humanity, and to these 
animals being now under the protection of the law. An 
English gentleman would not himself give a moment’s 
unnecessary pain to any living creature, and would 
instinctively exert himself to put an end to any suffering 
before liia eyes; yet it is a fact that every game pre- 
server iii this country sanctions a system which con- 
signs thousands of animals to acute agony, probably of 
eight or ten hours duration, before it is ended by death. 
I allude to the setting of steel traps for catching 
vermin. The iron teeth shut together with so strong a 
spring, that a pencil which I inserted was cracked aud 
deeply indented hy the violence of tbe blow. The grip 
must be dose enough not to allow of the escape of a 
small animal, such as a stoat or a magpie ; and there- 
fore when a cat or a rabbit is caught, the limb is cut to 
the bone and crushed. A humane game-keeper said to 
me, “ I know what they must feel, as I have had my 
finger caught.” The smallor animals are often so for- 
tunate ns to be killed at once. If we attempt to realise 
the sufferings of a cat, or other animal whin caught, 
we must fancy what it would be to have a limb crushed 
during a whole long night, between the iron teeth of a 
trap, and with the agouy increased by) constant 
attempts to escape. Few men could endure to watch 
for five minutes, an animal struggling in a trap wit.i a 
crushed and torn limb ; yet on all the well-preserved 
estates throughout the kingdom, animals thus linger 
every night; and where game keepers are not humane, 
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